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THE NATURE OF PRAYER. 


Dur Father which art in heaven. 

Our blessed Lord, in the form 
of prayer which he taught his 
Disciples, directed them, in the 
first place, to say, Our Father 
who art in heaven. It may be 
important to enquire, What is im. 
plied in this address. Merely a 
repetition of the words, in which 
the Lord’s prayer is expressed, 
we may be sure, is not the prin- 
cipal thing, our Lord intended. 
Certain feelings, or affections of 
reart, which may properly be ex- 
pressed by those words constitute 
the essence of what is common. 
ly called the Lord’s prayer.— 
What feelings, or affections of 
heart, are implied in the first ad- 
dress, ‘* Our Father, who art in 
heaven,” is the point of our 
present enquiry. In answer to 
this enquiry, it may be said, 
in general, To say to God our 
Father, who art in heaven, im. 
plies, a pleasedness that God 
should have his place, and exer. 
cise his right as a parent, and a 
disposition to take the places, and 
exercise the feelings that belong 
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to us, as children. For a child 
to say tohis natural parent, My 
Father, while he wishes him to 
take the place of a servant, is an 
abuse of language I[f the child 
design to take the Father’s chair ; 
to take the direction of the busi- 
hess, and to have his will the law 
of the family, he is destitute of 
the feelings that belong toa child, 
and although he may say, in 
words, My Father, his heart is 
speaking a different language.— 
Natural children should be pleas 
ed to have their parents in their 
proper places, exercising the 
rights, that belong to them, as 
parents; and they should be 
pleased to take the places, and 
exercise the feelings that belong 
to them as children. Such feel- 
ings, are implied, in the relation 
they stand in to their parents, 
and in addressing them as their 
parents. ind suth feelings are 
employed when we say to Ged, 
Our Father who artin heaven, 
If we would not be hypocritical, 
when we make this address, it 
must proceed from a heart pleas- 
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ed, that Gdéd should sit upon 
the throne of the universe, hold 
ing the reigns of government, and 
making his pleasure, the law.— 
We must choose that he should 
give all the directions, execute 
all his purposes, and have the 
whole management of all affairs. 
Cheerfully leaving the whole gov- 
ernment in the hands of God, we 

must choose to take our place at 
the footstool, and with respect 
to those thing: which we can not 
comprehend, we must admire and 
adore. Without complaining, 
or disputing, we must choose to 
take his law for our rule, and to 
do his will, must be our delight. 
ful employment. Such feelings 
and affections are evidently im- 
plied, in addressing God, as our 
Father. 

In these general observations, 
a number of particulars are im- 
plied, some of which will now 
be mentioned. 

1. The address under consid- 
ération implies, a pleasedness that 
God should make all the calcu- 
Jations, and lay the whole plan, 
including every particular for the 
Universe. That the affairs of any 
family may be conducted with 
propriety and advantage, there 
mu:t be calculation. Plans must 
be laid, andexecuted. The high. 
ést good of the family must 'be 
seen, and pursued, by means best 
adapted to obtain the object.— 
But, by whom shall such calcula- 
tious be made ? Shall the child 
rise up and say to the parent, 
T will make the calculations for 
the family, and you shall submit 
to my will ? Would such a child 
take the place, and act ae part 
that belong to children ? Would 
he be willing to give to his parent, 
the place that belonged to him, 
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and the rights, which it is suita- 
ble he should exercise ? It evi- 
dently belongs tothe head of the 
family to make the calculations 
and lay the plans. And that 
child is destitute of a child like 
spirit who does not choose that 
the parent should occupy this 
place, in the family 

And is not the idea more plain 
when applied to the case betore 
us ? An earthly parent mav fail 
in his calculations; but our heav- 
enly Father cannot. No crea- 
ture is capable of making caicu- 
lations and of laying pians for 
the universe. But God ts infi- 
nite'y qualified for thi: ofice.— 
In the exercise of a child like :pir- 
it towards him, we shall, there- 
fore, be pleased, that he occu- 
pies this place, and exercises 
these rights. 

2. The address wnder consid- 
eration implies, that takinp our 
directions from God, we choose 
to employ our whole time in his 
service, [t belongs to minors, 
1 a family, to employ their time, 
to promote the interest of the 
family. Burt how this can be in 
the best way promoted, is not for 
them to determine. ‘They must 
take their directions from the par- 
ent. That minor,i: far from a 
child-like spirit, who wishes to 
work for himself, to promote 
separate interest. Equaily un- 
dutiful is that child, who wishes 
tobe idle and neglect the busi- 
ness of the family. The duty 
of a child, in this respect, is ex- 
hibited by the example of Jesus. 

From Jerusalem, when they 
had been up to the feast, it is <aid, 
he went down with his natural 
parents to their house. and was 
subject unto them. He is not 
only called the Carpenter’s son, 
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but the Carpenter, which leads 
us to suppose that he wrought 
with his, reputed father at his 
trade. And is it not equally 
plain, that if we have a child. 
like spirit towards God, we shall 
choose to be employed in his ser 
vice ? Our Savior has set the ex- 
ample inthis respect, also. He 
not only wrought for his natural 
parents while under them ; but 
his meat was to do the will of his 
heavenly Father, and to finishthe 
work yale aaah oy Cae 
Accor 
gentiy re proved ue fav arrying 
bebiud them at Jerusalem with 
the Doctors, both hearing them, 
and asking them ques tions, he re- 
phed, Wist ye not, that I must 
be about my Father’s business ? 
Thus, if we havea child-like s»ir- 
it towards God, we sha!l choose 
to be employed in our heavenly 
¥ ather’s business. ‘This does not 
imply Seomer we should spend our 
2 in the immediate acts 
fotion ; but that we should 
do wh lat Cod requires, from love 
to - saan and regard to his glory. 
_ a us to attend to the 
sof the world) To abide 
at the calli ng wherein we are cal- 
led. Lut whether we eat, or drink 
or whatever we do, he requires 
that we do all tothe glory of God. 
Whether our calling lead us to 
labor in the field or in the shop ; 
toimprove our talents in the cab- 
int et, at the bar, or the civil bench, 
or in the sacred desk, we should 
aim at the glory of God. We 
should attend, not only, to the 
immediate duties of religion; but 
io the business of our various 
callings, in obedience to God.—- 
Love to God, and a desire to 
promote the interest of his fami 
iv should be our governing mo- 
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tive ; and thus our daily labor 
should be for our heavenly Fa- 
ther. 

3. The address under consid- 
eration implies, that without anx- 
iety we depend on God for our 
daily bread, and for all our world- 
ly accommodations. 

Natural children, have no anx- 
ious care, about the support of 
the body. They go to work in 
the morning depending on their 
parents, that provision will be 
made for their refreshment at the 
usual hour, and have no care up- 
on their own minds respecting 
that matter. They know it be- 
longs to their parents to provide, 
and to them, to be about their 
Father’s business. Even in @ 
time of scarcity, young children 
have no anxious concern about 
a supply of food. When they 
are hungry, they go ‘to their par- 
ents for bread. And if they are 
cutiful children, they are willing 
to accept of what their parents 
see fit to give them. Dutiful 
children will not say they must 
have this, or that. They willnot 
say, this is not palatable, I must 
have something better. They 
will consider that the parent, to 
whom it belongs to provide, 
knows best what to give them, 
and will accept what is given, 
with gratitude. In like manner, 
those who truly call God their 
Father, look to him for their dai- 
ly bread. ‘hey are sensible that 
God alone can provide for the 
supply of their bodily wants.— 
They know it is not in them ta 
make the grass grow for the cat- 
tle, or grain and herb for the ser- 
vice of men. They cheerfully 
attend to the business assigned 
them by their heavenly Father, 
and leave it with him to provide. 
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Even in atime of scarcity they 
will not be anxious. They know 
tha: God ha- a fulness, and that 
he wil! deal out to them as he 
see. to be best. And they are 
wiilimg to leave the matter with 
him = If God see fit to correct 
them for their sins, by withhold. 
ing the comforts of lite, they see 
it isentirely just They know he 
deals with them ‘much better 
than what they deserve, and they 
patiently submit to the allotment 
of providence in this respect. 

4 The address under consid 
eration implies, tat under all 
our difficulties, and dangers, we 
are disposed to go to God for 
relief 

This is the case with natural 
children. When they find them- 
selves involvedin difficuitie s, they 
apply to their parents for direc- 
tion and assistance. When young 
children feel themselves in dan 
ger in a storm of thunder, how 
closely will they keep to their 
parents, and how frequently take 
hold of their clothes? Anda 
child like spirit towards God, 
will lead his children to feel a 
similar dependence on him. In 
all their difficulties, they are dis- 
posed to go to their heavenly Fa- 
ther for relief. They take hold 
of the promise, that in trouble he 
will be nigh them. They com- 
ply with the direction, If any are 
afficted, let them pray. In ail 
their fears and straits, they feel 
that there is safety no where but 
in God. 

5. The address under consider- 
ation implies, that we claim the 
privilege of children, only on ac- 
count of a gracious adoption.— 
We have deriv@éd our existence 
from God. He is onthisaccount 
our Father. But although he 
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ha? nourished and brought us up 
as children ; yet we have rebel- 
led against him. Qn account of 
our rebellion, we are di-inherited, 
and have no claim on God to be 
treated as children, and have no 
natural right to call him our Fa- 
ther. But when we are brought 
to exercise a child-like spirit to- 
wards God, we are espoused un- 
tohisson. Webecome the Bride 
of the Lamb, and Ged conde- 
scends to admit us to the privi- 
ege of children, on account of 
this relation to his son. And it 
is only upon this ground that we 
have any right to say to God, 
Our Father, who art in heaven. 

6. Phe address under consid- 
eration implies. that we humbly 
hope in God for the heavenly in- 
heritance. 

It belongs to the parents, said 
the Apostle to lay up for the 
children And it is considered 
the right of children to inherit the 
estate of their parents But when 
we call God, our Father, it does 
not imply that we have legal 
claim to the inheritance. It is 
an act of grace in God, to adopt 
us into his family, and he has 
graciously promised to give us 
the inheritance, that he has laid 
up jor his children. We can 
claim no natural right; but we 
can claima gracious promise — 
And this claim, founded on the 
gracious promise of God is im- 
plied, in saying to God, Our Fa- 
ther who art in heaven 

OQ. how great, and how won- 
derful are the privileges of chil- 
dren of God! We might dweil 
upon the theme with raptures, 
had we more of a child like spir- 
it towards God, and a greater 
relish foy the. heavenly mbherit- 
ance. 























It is not a small thing to be 
SONS, daughters to tne. King 
of heaven. Let the children of 
God consider, tnat although they 
may be poor, as to this world?s 
goods ; ; yet they belong to the 
best family, and the most wor 
thy father. Let them cultivate 
an mcrea ing attachment to thelr 
family ; a child hike spirit to- 


and 


wards God, and after the exam- 
ple of Moses, let them have res- 


pect to the recompence of the re- 


ward. 
ALBERT. 
ean ad 
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Ir was a mejancholy message 
which St. John was directed to 


convey ‘ot-e angel of the church 
n Surdis. from Him who hath 
the sever DIFIts of God, and the 


‘1 know thy works, 
that thou hast a name, that thou 
livest, and art dead’? All pro. 
tessors of religion have a name, 


seven star: ; 


that they live. ‘Their very pro- 
fes:ion implies a declaration, that 
they have been made alive by re 
generation ; that they are engraft. 


e] 
ed into — and live in him, 
as the scion lives in the stock. 
7 there is reason to fear, that 
many, who thus have a name 
that they live, are, notwithstand- 
ing, dead. It may not be un- 
profitable to enquire what prote 
sors of religion are of this char 
To such an enquiry the 
iollowing answer is offered 

1. Such as profess a system of 
doctrines which they do not cor- 


acter. 


dially embrace are of this char- 


acter. Where churches are strict 
and definite in their confession of 
saitl confession ful. 
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ly expresses the great fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the gospei, per- 
sons cannot unite with such 
churches, and thus have a name 
that they live, without professing 
to embrace thoze doctrines. Now 
if persons make such a profession, 
while they do not cordially re- 
ceive, approve, embrace and love 
he doctrines they profess, there 
1s reascnto believe, they only have 
a namethat they live and are 


dead: Such persons are so 
times discovered by ine ery 
they make on ministers, and thei 


preaching. When ther very a 
ress in which they prefers to 
believe are clearly brought into 
view, they manifest disapproba- 
tion, In terms too plain not to 
be understood. They think 
— doctrines ought not to be 

sisted on in DUDIIC diz:courses : 
aud some times they” manifest re- 


sentment and hostility of heart 
towards doctrizes, which are 
plainly expressed in their own 
creed. Let not the writer be 
misunderstood, ‘The grand pe- 
culiarities of the gospel, are more 
early under: toad by some chris- 
tians than by others, Grace does 
mot always enlighten the under- 
standing to such a degree as to 
rectify all mistakes, even respect- 


ing important doctrines: nor 
oO 


does it sanctify the heart so as at 
once to remove ali prejudices. 


Per-ons may, therefore, be truly 
pious, and yet, for want of cor- 
rect information, or through th 

influence of erroneous anti 
or the prejudices of education, 
may call in question, and even 
deny, some cf the important doc- 
trines of the go:pel. ‘The hearts 
of such persons are better than 
their heads. ‘Their hearts would 
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trines of the gospel, did they 
clearly understand them. But 
soch will not rashly profess to 
believe what they do not sincere 
ly think to be true. They will 
rather stud ly and examine with 
prayerful attention, what ts pro. 
posed to their belief, destring 
and praying to be guided into all 

ruth. Those therefore, who 
bol lly profess their belief in arti 
cles of faith, while yet they are 
disaffected and opposed in heart 
to doctrines therein expressed, 


give evidence, that they have a 


name that they live and are dead. 
Nearly allied to this class are 
such as wish to avoid every thing 
distinguishing in religion. Such 
as deal wholly in generals. They 
never Say, nor wish to hear oth- 
ers'say any thing calculated to 
lead to self examination ; nor do 
they wish to have others careful- 
ly examined, wo propose making 
a profession of religion. 
2. Thoce, who plead for un 
bounded liberality, in regard to 
religious sentiments.:are of this 
character. And of such the num- 
ber ts not small. “ No man,’’ 
cay they of this class, ‘*ought to 
be censured for his opinior is. Ev 
ery man must think for himself, 
wa? relizious matters; and those 
who differ most from us in their 
opinions, are doubtless as sincere 
in their belief as we. And if a 
man be sincere in his belief, what 
he believes is right for him, tho’ 
it may not be right for another. 
We ought therefore to hope that 
ail professed religionists are in 
the way to heaven, whatever may 
be their particular sentiments.” 
The writer does not deny the 
rioht of every man to think for 
hims elf; nor would he encour- 
are a sp irit of bigotry, or oppose 
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freedom ofenquiry. Every man 
has aright to think for himeelf, 
But while favored with the writ- 
tea word, of God for his guide, 
he is bound to think right. And 
be is at his peril if he think es- 
entially wrong. ‘* The candor,” 
says an eminent writer, °‘ which 
regards all sentiments qlike, and 
considers no error as destructive, 
is no virtue. It is the offspring 
ot ignorance, insensibility, and 
of cold ix: sdifference. ‘The blind 
do not perceive the differcnce of 
colors. ‘The dead never disnute. 
Ite. as it con: zeals, ag greyates _ 
bodies within its reach, however 
heterogeneous their quiulity.” [ 
ought to allow every man the 
right of jus dging for himse':. But 
if { beligve in my soul that he 
is judging wrong, that he has 
adopted a scheme of religio1 
that will never save him, shall 
not be dhewed to tell him so? 
{s this the nature of christian 
chatitv ? Should you see a man 
travelling a path that you fully 
believed would lead him over a 
covered pit, without bottom, and 
into which, if he advanced over 
it, he imu tin evitably fall, would 
you refrain from telling him your 
opinion, on the principle. that he 
had eyes as well as you? And 
would you out of complaisance 
consent to walk with him ? Such 
isthe nature of that hberality, 
which is so popular at the present 
day. And itis wo rthy of notice 
haw perfectly i inconsistent the ad- 
vocates of this liberality are with 
themse!ves. You tell me, that I 
ought to censure no man for his 
belief. But how do you practic 
in this matter? When [I tell you 
my belief, that those, who deny 
what 1 consider the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel, ough: 











sot to be treated as Christians, 
but warned to repent and em 
brace the truth, you load me with 
anathema:. Have you suv soon 
forgot, that no man should be 
censured for his belief ? Or is the 
meaning of your sentiments that 
no man should be censured for 
his belief, provided he think as 
you do, that itis no matter what 
he believes? Surely you have no 
great cauce to boast of your lib- 


erality The bible exhorts us to 
€xamine sentiments, and to be- 
ware of being deckinads and to 


remember, that, ** There must be 
heresies.’ ‘hat some ‘shall 
ptivily bring in damnable here. 
sies,’”? and that “ There isa wa 

that seemeth right unto a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways 
of death.” ‘Those, therefore, 
who regard and treat all senti- 
menis alike in religion, or as be- 
ing. equally right fot those, who 
believ . them, give evidence that 
cee have a name that they live, 
and are dead. 

8. ‘hose, who are induced to 
make a profe:sion of religion, 
through the remonstrances of con 
science, and the fear of Liatien 
misery, are of this character. 
Persons. who have been religious- 
ly pate are often fearful of 
the consequences of neglecting 
relision together, and therefore, 
by put - on the external garb 
of *ligion, and attending to a 
few externa!s, according to the 
custom of the place, they quiet 
their consciences, and imagine 
all is well, while fo the power of 
godliness they are total stran- 
gers. 

Those, who can he distin. 
guished from the rest of the world 
only on communional occasions, 
are of this character. One would 
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hope, indeed, that forthe honor 
of christianity, no such professors 
could be found. And yet, alas, 
where isthe church, in which all 
the members exhibit the charac- 
ter which Christ has given of 
his disciple-—“ They are not of 
the world.”” Many professors 
are as carnal, aS vain, as worldly, 
as ambitiotis, as fond of the 
praise of men, as fond of titles 
of distinction, as fond of show 
and parade, as covetous, as ea- 
ger to take the advantage of oth- 
ers in ther dealings, as unwilling 
to perform offices of kindness 
and liberality, as the rest cf the 
world. They avoid profane 
swearing, and the open profana- 
nation of the sabbath. But so 
do many others. They attend 
public worship on the sabbath. 
But so do many others. Special 
meetings or stated meetings of 
the church on week days, occa- 
sional meetings for prayer and 
social religious conference they 
find no time toattend. An hour 
er two hours in a week, ceques- 
tered for the commenan of saints 
in social worship, 18 a sacrifice 
too great to make. Just so it is 
with the rest of the world. Re- 
ligious conversation in their fam: 
ilies, and among their neighbors, 
is as foreign to these persons as 
to many who make no profession 
of religion at all. They discov- 
er no spiritual relish for spiritual 
things. View them in their dat- 
ly deportment in their fainilies, 
in their business, in every depart- 
ment of life, they appear just 
like the sober part of the rest of 
the world. They appear to 
make the world their portion and 
to set their affections upon it, 
just as other worldlings do. 
Wherein then dothey differ from 
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them ? Waittil the communion 
season, and then you will see. 
‘Then they will place themselves 
among the followers of Christ 
and say, “Is not the Lord among 
us? None evil can come upon 
us.’”) And what is the nature of 
conduct like this? Itis telling the 
Almighty, it is telling the Sav- 
four thac they have no occasion 
for the salvation of the gospel. 
That they have no desire foran 
interest in the blessings Christ di- 
I That they have 
no belief, indeed, tn the christian 
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GOD) DESICNS MEN SHALL KNOW THAT HI 


THERE is no instance of God’s 
conduct more celebrated in scrip- 
ture, than his delivering his peo- 
ple from the hand of Pharaoh 
and from the house of bondage. 
Tie wrought miracles of mercy 
and miracles of justice, in or der 
to bring about that great event. 
slat he wrought both tor the 

mportant purpore of displaying r 
his supremacy and dominion over 
the cai This God declared 
to Pharaoh, when he said—* I 
will sever in that day the land of 
Goshen, in which my gople 
dwell, that no swarms of fiies* hail 
be there; to the end thou may- 
est know that I am the Lord in 
the midst of the earth ” Lord is 
a word, which expresses author- 
ity, and signiaes Ruler or Gov- 
ernor. ‘To know that God is the 
Lord in the midst of the earth, is 
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thing by’all their solemn vows 
in the sanctuary and at the altar 
of God. That it is alla solemn 
farce. That they only with to 
have a name that they live. And 
they have a name that they live, 
and are dead. 

Let professing Christians put 
to themeelves the solemn ques- 
tion, * What do ye more than 
others.” Let them so examine 
and so judge as those, who ex- 


pect to be yuxiged by the Lord. 
For by the Lord they wii be 
judged, and from his decisior 
there will be no appeal. e. 
tas>—- 
pp 
cet lany. 


GOVERNS THE WORLD. 


to know that he not only fills the 
earth with his presence, but also 
governs it with his almighty and 
invisible band. And to make 
men know this, to which they ar 
so loth and backward, is the con- 
stant design of God in the cours¢ 
of his providence. This willap- 
pear, if we consider— hat he ee 
clares this to be his great object in his 
conduct. ‘Uhere is no other rea- 
son, which he so often assigns for 
his conduct, as this. He gave 
this reason for the miracles if his 
soodnessto his own people: “ To 
the end thou mightest know that 
Iam the Lord 1 ss the midsc¢ of the 
earth.’? He gave thisas the rea- 
con of the awful displays of his 
vengeance upon Pharaoh: “ For 
now I will stretch out my hand, 
that I may smite thee and thy 
people with pestilence ; and thon 
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shalt be cut off from the earth. 
And in very deed for this cause 
have lLraised thee up, for to shew 
in thee my power ; and that my 
name may be declared through. 
out alithe earth.” He gave this 
as the reason of his conduct to- 
wards Nebuchadnezzar : ** While 
the word was inthe king’s mouth, 
there fell a voice from heaven, 
caying, O king Nebuchadnezzar, 
to thee it is spoken, the kingdom 
is departed from thee. And they 
shali drive thee from men, and 
thy dwelling shall be with the 
beasts of the field: they shall 
make thee to eat grass as oxen, 
and seven times shall pass over 
thee, until thou know that the 
Most High ruleth in the king- 
dom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will.” But it is 
unnecessary to recite all the pla- 
ces in the Olid Testamement, in 
which God gives this asthe rea. 
son of his conduct, * That ye 
may know that [ am the Lord.” 
We find this pharse used in this 
sense, more than seventy times. 
Such repetitions of the phrase 
give it peculiar emphasis, and 
naturaily lead us to conclude, 
that itis iadeed God’s great de- 
sign, in the course of his whole 
conduct, to make mankind know 
that he governs the world. 

It appears also from the manner 
of God’s governing the world, that 
his great design is, to. make men 
know, that he governs it. He 
governsit like himself, and not 
like any other being, which 13 
naturally calculated to make men 
know, that he is indeed the su- 
preme Governor. In every age, 
he has brought about events, 
which have surprived and aston. 
ished the world. And his prov- 


idence every day displays, miore they 
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or less, his unsearchable wisdom 
and goodness. So that ‘“* Who. 
ever are wise and will observe 
these things, even they may know 
that God governs the’ world.” 
His manner of governing the 
world is truly divine, and dis- 
plays his divinity to all who will 
observe it. Here I] may observe, 
in the first place, that God gov. 
erns in a manner which is con- 
trary to the dictates of human 
reason. When God had cailed 
Abraham from his kindred, and 
given him not only a title to, 
but possession of the land of Ca- 
naan, we should have been rea- 
dy to say, it would have been 
best, to have preserved him and 
his posterity in the place design- 
ed for their national residence. 
But God saw fit to carry his peo- 
ple into Egypt, to continue them 
there four hundred years, and 
finally carry them back, through 
hosts of enemies, and streams of 
blood, to the place, where they 
were once happily seated. A 
thousand instance3 of this nature 
might be mentioned, in which 
God orders things contrary tothe 
dictates of reason in short-sight- 
ed creatures, and all such instan- 
ces of the divine conduct serve 
to make men know, that the 
world is governed by a Being, 
who has wisdom superior to their 
own. | 

Again, God governs the world 
im a manner contrary to the ex- 
pectations of creatures. Men are 
constantly looking forward and 
expecting that certain particular 
events will take place. And ve- 
ry often they imagine they 
see good grounds for their ex- 
pectations. They observe pre- 
vious natural causes, which 
conclude will produce 
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the expected effects. ‘They lay 
their account, that the race 
will be to the swift; the battle 
to the strong ; wealth to the in- 
dustrious ; and honor to men of 
wisdom and merit. But God, in 
his conduct, - often disappoints 
such expectations. Every days 
a day of disappointment to thou- 
sands. Things are constantly 
taking a new and unexpected 
train; arid no event is certain 
until it takes place. Time and 
chance are perpetually disap- 
pointing the most strong and 
well founded expectations. No 
man knows what even a day may 
bring forth. God governs the 
world so absolutely, and so con. 
trary to human expectations. that 
the most careless observer might 
see his hand in the common 
course of his providence. Besides, 

He governs the world contra 
ry to the desires of men. They 
wish he would bestow more good, 
and send lessevil. They wish he 
would prevent some events, and 
bring others to pass. They wish 


he would spare some lives, and 


destroy others. They wish, ina 
word, that he would consult their 
desires, in all the dealings of his 
providence. But he governs all 
things after the counsel of his own 
will, and pays no regard to the 
desires of men, which are incon- 
sistent with his wise and gracious 
designs. 

Thus God crosses the reason, 
the expectations, and desires of 
his creatures, in the course of his 
conduct, by which he means to 
make men know, that he is the 
Lord. 

It,may be well to enquire why 
it is his great design, in the course 


‘of his conduct, to make men know, 


that he governs the world. In 


answer to this important enquiry, 
I would observe, 

1. God means to make men 
know that he governs, to give them 
just views of himeelf. ‘They wili 
never attend to his character, un- 
- they realize his governing prov- 

dence. So long as they view God 
in heaven, and not in the midst of 
the earth ; solongasthey feel that 
he has no concern in governing 
themselves, and the world in which 
they live, they have no disposition 
to look into his character. They 
are wiliing to admit there 1s a 
God, who made the world, while 
they imagine he has renounced the 
governmentof it. And they feel 
litle concerned whetherheis great 
or good. They desire not the 
knowledge of him, but choose 
to cast him out of their thoughts. 
So Pharaoh felt, while he was 
jonerant of his governing prov- 
idence. “ And Pharaoh said who 
is the Lord, that I should cbey 
his voice to let Israe! go? I know 
not the Lord, neither will I let 
Israel go.” There is nothing 
will awaken men’s attention to 
the divine character, but the di- 
vine conduct. When they find 
that God is really concerned in 
disposing of them, and others 
whom they regard, then they 
feel interested to know his char- 
acter. Thenthey are ready to 
enquire, whether his power is ir- 
resistible, his wisdom unerring, 
his goodness universal, his jus- 
tice inflexible, and his designs e- 
ternal and immutable. His 
character becomes as weighty as 
his hand, which dispenses good 
and evil among his creatures.—. 
The moment men find themselves 


in the hand of God as the clay 


isin the hand of the potter, they 
begin to learn the divine charac- 
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ter, and this is their grand study 
day and night, and nothing c can 
divert their minds from the inter- 
esting object. They want to 
know, whatwl! p'eace him and 
what will displease him. They 
wantto know whether there is 
any possibility of fru:trating his 
designs, or of getting out of his 
hand. His character, and con- 
duct, and designs become more 
interesting, than the character, 
the conduct, and the designs of 
all other beings in the universe. 
This God knows will be the ef- 
fect cf making men know, that 
he governs. And for this rea- 
con among others, he makes it 
his great object, so a: that this 
instruction may be given to men. 
He would have them know him- 
self andhe accordingly manifests 
his governing hand to awaken 
the atrention of stupid, sinful crea- 
tures to the character of their 
great Creator, and absolute Sove- 
reign. ‘This leads me to ob- 
serve, 

2. It isthe great object of 
God in all his conduct, to make 
men know that he governs, in or- 
der to give them just views of 
their own character. Though 
men are naturally enemies to 
God, and to all good; though 
their hearts are full of evil and 
totally destitute of every holy 
and benevolent affection, yet 
they are very ignorant of their 
total corruption, and can hardly 
be persuaded to beliéve it. In- 
deed, they will not believe when 
they are only told of it by the 
word of God. ‘They call all the 
descriptions of their hearts in 
question, which they find in the 
bible ; and will not ‘suffer them- 
selves to believe that they are 
mortal enemies to their Creator 
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and to every other being, who 
stands in the way of their happi- 
ness. But when they are made 
to know that there is u God, and 
that he «absolutely, supremely, 
and universally governs, they be- 
gin to become acquainted with 
their hearts, and find by most 
sensible experience that thei 
carnal minds are enmity against 
God, and will not have him ta 
reign over thém. Men find no 
diffic ulty in submitting to necese 
sity, but they find great difficul- 
ty in submitting to Divinity.— 
No man ever knew his own heart, 
until he saw God, and saw him 
as a sovereign, who will have 
mercy on whom he will have 
mercy ; and who will save cr 
destroy, according to his own. 
pleasure. ‘This God knows, 
and therefore he aims in his con 
duct, to make men know, that he 
governs, This knowledge will 
find their hearts, and make them 
acquainted with themselves.— 
As soon as they know that God 
governs the world with absolute 
sovereignty, they feel that they 
are not his dutiful subjects, but 
real enemies to his character and 
government. It is sufficient for 
God to discover his governing 
hand and heart to the world, ‘to 
make the world feel the corrup- 
tion and malignity of their owr 
hearts. And for this purpose 
he aims, in his conduct to let men 
see hi: governimg hand, and rea- 
lize their state of absolute sub- 
jection. For nothing short of 
this ever did, or ever can make 
them acquainted with their true 
character, 

38. It is the great object of 
God. to make men know, that 
he governs, because, thus they 
will become acquainted wisly 
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their real condition. They are 
naturally as ignorant of their con. 
cition as of their character.— 
hough they are sensible, that 
they are not so good as they 
might be; yet they are not ‘en. 
sible, that their condition is so 
vad as it is. They live in ease, 
and cry peace and safety; and 
Say to-morrow shall be as this 
day, and much more abundantly. 
While they see not God’s gov- 
erning hand, they have peace and 
hope. Soit was with Pharaoh ; 
when God’s governing hand was 
out of view, he had respite. He 
felt easy and safe. And noth- 
ing but new appearances of God’s 
governing power and sovereign- 
ty could make him feel his dan- 
ger. This, indeed, from time to 
time, brought him to feel his de- 
pendence, and to plead for mer- 
cy. When he felt that he was 
in God’s hand, he fled to Moses 
to pray him out of it. He found 
no safety in God whom he had 
despised, and against whom he 
had opposed himself with all 
his heart and with ali his might. 
The case is precisely the same 
now with mankind, ‘They will 
not realize their perishing condi- 
tion, until they feel that they 
live, and move, and have their 
being in God, who can save or 
destroy them, just as he pleases, 
and that none can deliver them 
out of hishand. Their knowing 
that there is a God; their know- 
ing their own character ;_ their 
knowing that there is a heaven 
and hell; and their knowing 
that they must take up their ev- 
erlasting abode ina state of per- 
fect happiness, or complete mice- 
ry, will not make them see their 
deplorable condition. For they 
may see all these things, and yet 
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not ee their real danger, which 
rises from their being absolutely 
in the hand of God, who can and 
will govern their hearts, as well 
as their external state and condi- 
tion. It is only a sense of thisy 
that cuts off all hope in them- 
selves, and makes them despair 
of help from all beings but God. 

4. God aims to make men 
know, that he governs, because 
this is a necessary means for ex- 
citing Christian affections. They 
ought to rejoice, that he reigns, 
and that they and all other be. 
ing are in a state of absolute de- 
pendence and subjection. But 
they must realize his supremacy 
before they can rejoice im it.—- 
They must feel their deperdence, 
before they can exercise true sub. 
mission and confidence. In short, 
they must realize, that God gov- 
erns, before they can exercise a- 
ny right affections towards him. 
But when they realize his unt- 
versal presence and government, 
they have an opportunity of feel- 
ing and expressing every holy 
and religious affection. It is on- 
ly in view of Godas a Governor 
and Sovereign, that men can fear 
and submit and obey and worship 
before him. It is necessary, 
therefore, that God should make 
them see him in this light, in or- 
der to lay them in humble and 
cordial prostration at his feet. 
In this view of God, angels fall 
down and worship before their 
Maker. It was in this view of 
God, that Moses and the Israel- 
ites paid their religious homage 
and praise before himat the side 
of the Red Sea. And it is on- 
ly in this view of God. that men 
can and will now submit and 
wor:hin before the Lord in the 
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midst of the earth. 
added, 

5. Another reason why Cod 
means, in his conduct, to make 
nen know that he governs, is to 
excite right fee ‘lings towards ail 
the creatures and Orjects a- 
round them. ‘The earth is the 
Lord’s and they that dwell in it. 
God is the owner of the world 


It may be 


my “i 
aid he governs 1 aS Mis own. 
oe. ] . 3 — - 

rie 1S, he says he is, * the 
Lord m the midst of the earth.’ 


The world jocks infinitely dit. 
fi\rent, when tt appears to be in 
ésod’s hand from what u does, 
when it appears to be in the hands 
of men. And it is utterly im- 
possible to see any creature, or 
any object in this world, in a true 
light, without seeing that creature 
asd that object in the hands of 
God. Pharaoh never saw hun 
self, his :ubjects, nor his 
kingdom ina true light, until he 
saw them all atthe absolute dis- 
poral of God. 
peared as impotent and 
empty as they were. And men 
now can have no just view of 


10r 


Vain, 


them: elves, and the world in 
which they live, aii they know 
that God is the Lord in the midst 


of the earth ; or thathe fills and 
governs the world. Therefore, 
in order to bring them to right 
feclings towards themselves anil 
their tcllow creature: and ail 
surrounding objects, God in his 
conduct aims to make them know, 
that ke is the Lord in the midst 
of the earth ; and governs all 
things. after the counzel of his 
own will. 

Since it isthe great design of 
God in his conduct to make men 
know that he governs, it is eVvi- 
dent that they are extremely un- 


willing to know this truth. hey 


eormpent of the 


Then they ap- 


word’. <6 
are capable of knowing this truth; 
for it requires no:hing but to dis- 
tinguith the cause from the effect. 
‘This they can easily distinguish 
in ten theusand other cases, in 
which they desire to make the 
distinction. But if they are capa- 
ble of knowing that God gov- 
erns; then there must be some 
other great obstructionin theway, 
which renders it necessary for 
him to make such great and con- 
slant exertions, to bring them te 
the knowledge of it. He makes 
no unnecessary exertions. He 
must, therefore, see it necessary 
to use so many methods as he 
does, to make men know thathe 
governs, And this necessity can 
arise from nothing, but their un- 
willingness to know that he is 
the Lord in the midst of the 
earth. Besides, we find from 
observation, that men are more 
unwilling to know that God 
reigns, than to know any thing 
else concerning him: ‘They are 
more willingto know that he ex- 
ists, than to know he governs the 
world. ‘They are more willing 
to know that he possesses all di- 
vine perfections, than to know 
that he governs the kingdoms 
and nations and families of the 
earth. And they are even more 
willing to know that he has de- 
creed ail events, than to know 
that he worketh ail things after 
the counsel of hisownwill An 
obstinate unwilingness to know 
that God governs all his cres- 
tures and all their actions, by his 
constant, powerful and irresistible 
azency i3 common to all man- 
kind. This is true of Philoso- 
phers ; asis evident from their 
opintons on this subject. ‘This 


also is evident from the opinions 


of many Divines, aad from the 
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native character of a!l mankind. 
For they have “the carnal mind 
whichis enmity against God ;” 
and which renders them extreme- 
ly unwilling to one that they 
are holden with ali their concerns 
in his holy and sovereign hand. 
In view of this subject we may 
see the wisdom and goodness of 
God, in some of the most dark 
and extraordinary ditpen:ations 
oi his providence. God has done 
2 great many things.in the midst 
of the earth, which in the opin- 
ion of men, have spread a cloud 
over his wisdom and goodness, 
and which have led many to call 
these in question. But the end 
proposed will explain them, and 
discover the wisdom and _ good. 
ress of all his conduct. God’s 
placing Adam at the head of his 
posterity has been thought to 
bear hard upon his wisdom and 
oodness. But if he meant to 
make men know that he governs 
the world, he could not have ta- 
ken a wiser and better method to 
produce this effect than to sus- 
pend the moral character, and 
consequently all the concerns of 
mankind, upon the probationary 
conduct of the first human being. 
Gea’s drowning the oid world, 
dispersing mankind at Babel, 
burning Sodom, his conduct to- 
wards the Egyptians, the Israel- 
ites and the seven nations of Ca- 
naan, were tuited to make it 
known throughout the earth that 
he governs the world. ‘The same 
effect is evident from his hum- 
bling the monarch of Babylon, 
his celaying to bring Christ into 
the world for so many ages, and 
the Gispersion ofthe Jews. His 
conduct in raising, prospering, 
abasing and sept nations 1s 
suited to make men know that he 
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is the Lord in the midst of the 
earth. And his conduct in pe- 
culiar favors and frowns towards 
individuals answers the same pur- 
pose. All such dispensations of 
providence, as are most contrary 
to human reason, expectations 
and designs, display the wisdom 
and goodness of God in an evi- 
dent and affecting manner ; since 
he intends, for most important 
eacsons, to muke men know that 
he governs throughout the earth 
and works all things after the 
counsel of his own will. 

Since God, for the reasons that 
have been given, means to make 
men know he governs, we see 
why they live so easy and secure 
in sin. It is because they do not 
realize that he reigns.—The 


prophet gives this reason for the’ 


conduct of such men, as were set- 
tled on their lees :—‘* They say, 
the Lord will not do good, nei- 
ther will he do evil.””> And the 
apostle assigns the same cause of 
the same effect: “There shall 
come scoffers in the last. day, 
walking after their own lusts, and 
saying where isthe promise of 
his coming, for since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of 
the creation.”? “And all sinners 
are disposed to feel no fear nor 
concern respecting God so long 
as they can hold fast the deceit, 
that he has not the entire control 
of themselves and all their inter- 
ests. 

It should be the great object 
of religious instructors to make 
men know that God reigns. 
They ought to preach such doc- 
trines and in such a manner, 23 
will answer this purpose. And 
ifthey are taught and guided 
by the word, and the spirit, and 
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he providence of the only living 
“a true God, it will be their 
chief and constant object, in all 
their religious instructions, to 
make men know, that the coun 
cel of the Lord shall stand and 
that he will do all his pleasure. 
For of him, and through him, and 
to him are all things: to whom 
be glory for ever. 

Con. Mag. 
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ON TRUSTING IN GOD. 


There is a sonnet, in a collec- 
tion of Itahan poetry, by Mura- 
tori, which struck me, when I 
formerly read it, as eloquent and 
affecting. JI do not recollect 
the words, and can give even 
the idea only imperfectly ; but it 
is something of this sort ; “* Where 
shall I find a friend whose mer- 
its will never disappoint, and 
whose love never will forsake me? 
I have surveyed the world, and 
sought where my affections might 
repoce. But some have forgot- 
ten me, some have proved faith- 
less to my hopes, and some have 
been torn from meby death.— 
Oh my Saviour, thou remainest 
always true, and for ever present 
with me!” 

The complaint of the poet ex 
presses, perhaps, a little of the 
character which often belongs to 
persons of a very quick sensibili- 
ty; it betrays a delicacy rather 
too refined, and a tone of feeling 
naturally somewhat dispored to 
sadness. Yethis sorrows were 
probably real ; and the eentiment 
he utters, though slightly shaded 
with melancholly, is just, noble, 
and affecting. Such is the im- 
perfection of human characters, 
and such the uncertainty of easth- 
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ly blessings, that few probably 
pass even through a third part of 
life without witnessing the disso- 
lution of some attachments which 
were once dear to them; and 
none certainly can advance to a 
mature age without being sensi- 
ble of a pang still more severe in 
a long anc awful separation from 
those they love. Yet, in all our 
disappointments and sorrows, ene 
Friend is still nearer to us, whose 
kindness is ever most wakeful 
when we most need it; who can 
neither forsake us from levity, 
nor he snatched away from us by 
death. 

It is indeed an unspeakable 
consolation, to every reflective 
and feeling mind, that, amidst 
all the changes and chances, the 
disappointments and vanities a- 
round us, there is One who is 
permanent and perfect. The 
idea of that awful Being, who is 
the Father of the universe and the 
Centre of al] excellence, is so 
congenial to the human mind, 
that, even if it were impossible to 
prove his existence by reasonable 
inferences, I thik we shon!d be 
constrained to believe it from a 
necessity of finding something to 
sustain us under the sense of our 
weakness. For such a support, 
it is in vain that we look round 
upon eachotner. Every face is 
pale with the same fear; and the 
tongue of the wise, which should 
speak Sampolation, 1s faultering 
with the confession of its own 
helplessness. Take but God a- 
way, and the mighty viston a- 
rourd us is only a feverish dream ; 
—a short, irregular, incompre- 
hensible meagan of which man 
is at once the feeble actor and 
unmeaning spectator, “ strutting 
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his heur upon the stage,” and 
then vanishing for ever. 

But God, of his great good- 
ness, has not suffered us to wan- 
der about in darkness. Fle has 
taught us, by the works of his 
providence, and by the word of 
his Spirit, ‘that heis, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that dil- 
igently seek him.” Nor is this 
all. ‘fo know indeed this alone, 
wou'ld have been an unspeakable 
privilege and blessing ; it ic more 
than the wisest discerned clearly 
in ancient days. But to wus, the 
chosen seed, adopted and beloved 
in the Redeemer, God has reveal- 
ed himeelf, not merely as the 
Maker and Judge of the uni- 
verse ;. nay, not simply as its gen- 
eral Guardian and Benefactor : 
He has taught usto regard him 
as areconciled Father ; a watch- 
ful, tender, and unfailing Friend. 
This is the character he has 
vouchsafed in mercy to assume; 
to this blessed relation he invites 
us; a relation of dignity unrival- 
led, of incomparable security, and 
ineffabie happmess. He. cails 
upon us to come#o him with hum- 
ble and thankful hearts ; to place 
our whole confidence in him; to 
believe that he really loves us, 
and act as if we believed it; to 
accept, as freely as he offers it, 
the gift of everlasting life; and, 
casting away together our sins 
and our solicitude, to walk hence- 
forth as children of a Parent who 
can never fail them,—* heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ.” 

Surely [I need not stop to gual- 
ify what has been said. The 
God of purity can be approached 
only by the pure; and though 
all are freely addressed, they on- 
ly may presume to trust in God 
a3 their Father, who have first 





God. SEPT. 
leatned to trast in Christ as their 
Saviour; who have laid down the 
burden of their sins before the 
cross; and received from their 
Redeemer, | “into an honest and 
zood heart”’ the Spirit of sanctifi- 
Cat ion. But ‘leaving the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ’ 
(which, though, 1: ke other rudi- 
ment:, the fountation of all 
knowredge, we ought not to be 
por) ever employed n laying a- 
fre:h) let us employ a few mo- 
me ats in contemplating more 
nearly the duty which I have in- 
scribed as a title to this paper-— 
the duty of trusting in Cod. 
Consider who it is that cails 
upon us to put our trust in him ; 
* God, that made the earth, and 
ail things that are therein.’? In 
what language shall 1 presume 
to speak of him! The most ex- 
traordinary genius of modern 
times* never pronounced the aw- 
ful name of God, without a 
pauses It is anidea which fills 
the mind at once, and which the 
highest natures will always con- 
template with the profoundest 
reverence. Asthe most perfect 
optical instrumente, enabling us 
to extend on every side the range 
of our vision, only discover new 
worlds and celestial wonders 
burstirg upon our view in every 
direction through the illimitable 
recions of space; so when we 
contemplate the Deity, the most 
daring flight of imagination, the 
utmost comprehension of tho’t, 
instead of fat! ioming that myste- 
rious and ineffable idea, are them- 
selves lost in the survey of the un- 
exhausted and inexhaustible rich- 
es that spread and multiply a- 
roundthem. To the dignity of 
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* Sir Isaac Newton. 
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such a subject, no created being 
can possibly do justice, He is 
fisrt, and last, and midst; * that 
is, and that. was, and that is to 
come.” He formed all things by 
his word ; he sustains and per- 
meates the whole creation. No- 
thing is too vast for the controul 
of his dominion ; nothing too lit- 
tle for the vigilance of his inspee- 
tion. Let us endeavour to con- 
ceive whatever is Supreme in pow- 
er, comprehensive in wisdom, per- 
fect in purity, and enchanting in 
goodness, and we shall present to 
ourselves, not indeed a living 
picture of the Deity (for how 
could we support its lustre !), 
but a faint and shaded image of 
him, such as our mortal vision 
may bear tocontemplate. “ Lord 
what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him ; or the son of man, 
that thou regardest him !” 

It is worthy of remark, and 
perhaps no mean argument of the 
truth of revelation, that, of all 
the varied systems of religion 
which have prevailed in the world, 
the Jewish and Christian is that 
which has alone presented the 
one supreme God, as the proper 
and direct object of worship, with 
any distinctness to the minds of 
its votaries. Paganism peopled 
every vale and mountain, every 


‘stream and forest, the air, the 


earth, and the ocean, with tutela. 
ry inteHigences; but the great 
First Cause was unknown to the 
creeds of popular superstition, 
and was sought only in the schools 
of the philosophers. Inthe I[n- 
dian mythology (which indeed 
was the same in its origin,) a like 
peculiarity is observable. ‘The 
Supreme Being is never present- 
ed tothe vulgareye. Some more 
thoughtful disciple of Vyasa, in 
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the shades of Benarés, may ‘in- 
quire into his nature and adore 
him in secret; but the poor Hin< 
doo is content to pay hishomage 
to Surya, or Ganga, or Mariata- 
ly, or some other of the number- 
less spiritual agents who preside 
over the objects of nature and 
classes of society, with limited 
powers and local jurisdictions, — 
The like tendency of human na- 
ture to retire from the contem- 
plation of a Being too great to be 
understood by the careless, and 
too. excellent to be loved by the 
sinful, has been manifest during 
miany periods of the popish su- 
perstition, and remains still visi- 
ble in some dark corners of its 
dominions. The whole host of 
canonised saints and martyrs owe 
their idolatrous pre-eminence to 
the same principle which planted 
Minerva at Syracuse, Diana at 
Ephesus, and Jupiter in the Cap- 
itol. ‘Their jurisdiction too, like 
the deities of old, extends only 
over alimited class of worship- 
pers Santa Rosalia 18 in high 
honour at Palermo; but Santa 
Maria would be justly jealous, if 
she claimed any authornty at ‘l'ra- 
pani. The patron saint of Cat- 
ania has often arrested the fiery 
streams which burst from the 
sides of AXtna, but she works no 
miracles at Syracuse 

I cannot help observing, also, 
that those bolder geniuses, who 
of late years have rejected Chris- 
tianity aS a di:persation unwor- 
thy of the wisdom and equity of 
God, have by no means done 
credit to their own, more rational 
and simple, scheme of religion, by 
sublimer delineations of the char- 
acter of the Almighty, or the ex. 
pression of a profounder rever- 
ence towards him. Mr. Hume’s 
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language, in those parts of his 
Essays'where he touches on the 
attributes of God, is very highly 
pretumptuous: and his private 
correspondence was profane.— 
Voltaire, a sincere Theist, in one 
uf his lighter works, speaks of the 
moral government of the Deity 
in terms of the most insolent and 
offensive levity. And so little 
tendency had his speculations to 
produce an increased veneration 
towards the Author ofall things, 
that neither his reproaches nor 
his authority were sufficient to 
prevent some of the most illustri- 
ous of his pupils from pushing his 
principles to the direct disavowal 
of a First Cause. Both Diderot 
and Condorcet were atheists.— 
The former, in one of his letters, 
says; ‘*Ce pauvre Voltaire ra- 
dote un peu. Il auvouait l’autre 
jour qu’il croyait a l’etre du Di- 
eu”? D’ Alembert laboured pret- 
ty generally under the same im- 
putation; but La Harpe says in 
his letters, that he had frequent. 
ly heard him (D’ Alembert) say, 
“ gue la probabilite etait pour le 
Theisme.” La probabilité !—and 
is this all that a man possessed of 
so fine and profound a genius 
could discover of that August 
Being to whose bounty he owed 
the enjoyment of all his distin- 
guished faculties ? 


Gh, star-ey’d Science ? hast thou wan- 
dered there, 
To waft us home the lessen of despair ? 


It is impossible not to be struck 
at the vast superiority which the 
simplest among the faithful fol- 
lowers of Christ possesses, upon 
these subjects, over the great 
masters of ‘modern wisdom.— 
The ‘utmost that D’Alembert 
could discover, or would consent 
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to believe, was, that the presump- 
tion is in fovour of the existeyge 
of a Deity. The true Christian, 
however little enlightened by ¢ec- 
ular science, has learned not only 
to clothe the idea of God with 
every attribute of intellectual and 
mecral greatness, but he even pre- 
sumes without fear to draw down 
and appropriate, aS it were, to 
himself, the blessed object of his 
homage ; to believe, that He who 
fills the universe with his majes- 
ty disdains not to visit the abode 
of the meanest of his servants, to 
watch over him with paternal af- 
fection and solicitude, to listen to 
allhis prayers, to regard his hum- 
blest wishes, to be present to the 
most secret sorrows and anxieties 
of his bosom: ‘“ He is about our 
path, and about our bed, and spt- 
eth out all our ways.” I will not 
say whether the creed of the dis- 
eiple of Christ, or the disciple of 
Voltaire, be the most philosoph- 
ical; but I know which is the 
most sublime and most consoling. 

God invites us to put our trust 
in him. And is he not trustwor- 
thy? The ordinary blessings of 
life are apt to escape our notice ; 
but our heavenly Father undoubt- 
edly intended them as assurances 
ot his unfailing providence. We 
can imagine, indeed, a state of 
existence, of such a nature, that 
the whole series of circumstances 
and events should appear to be 
the mechanical results of some 
one original impulse. Or we 
may suppose a world so consti- 
tuted, that every thing shouid be 
manifestly directed by man, as 
the efficient agent ; in which his 
activity and foresight would be 
the final causes of all visible 
things. Under such economies, 
it might perhaps be pardonable 
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for us to think of the Deity (like 
the old Epicureans) as the spec- 
tator, rather than as the govern. 
or of the universe; to acknowl. 
edge his general authority, with- 
out much regarding his provi- 
dence. But these are the dreams 
of fancy, not the realities of na. 
ture. ‘The world in which we 
live is so constituted, that every 
thing seems to proclaim aloud 
the perpetual presence of the Al- 
mighty. ‘The free-agency.of man 
(that is, his real, and not merely 
necessary or nominal agency ) 
though. a matter of instinctive 
and indestructible belief to every 
one of us, is m argument, far 
more difficult of proof than the 
constant and efficient providence 
of God. There is not a single 
phenomenon of thought or per- 
ception, respecting which, when 
correctly analysed, we are not 
compelied to confess, that we can 


render no account of it, except, 


that such is the will of our Cre- 
ator. The history of all physical 
Sciences is precisely the same.— 
Gravitation, which has assisted us 
to explain so many of the celes. 

tial phenomena, is only a law cr 
tendency, apparent in visible 
things, of which we can prove 
the existence, but have discover 

ed nothing mores he chemical 
properties of bodies are merely 
appearances, which we may per- 
fectiy understand as facts, but 
which the most skilful examina- 
tion can only enable us to resolve 
into other more gencral appear- 
ances; leaving u$; with respect 
to causation, m the same obscu- 
rity. Every science has its ulti- 
mate principles, and every ulti- 
mate principle brings us at once 
to God. Nor are the lights of 
philosophy atall necessary for the 
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discovery of this truth. Like 
the elements of light and heat, it 
impresses itself on the feelings of 
the simple, while it speaks to the 
understandings of the learned, 
It is the language of every thing 
within us and around ‘us. The 
organization of our bodies is so 
wonderfully delicate, the ramifi- 
cations of the vascular and ner- 
vous systems are so amazingly 
fine, and interwoven with such 
intricacy, that it is difficult to 
conceive how we could be kept 
alive for a single hour, without 
the preserving power of our Cre- 
ator unceasingly exérci:ed upon 
us. And what isthe ordinary 
course of our conduct and expe- 
rience, but one continued testimo- 
ny to the watchful providence of 
God? We lie down upon our 
beds at the close of day, and con- 
sign ourselves, without the slight- 
est Solicitude, to a state of passive 
ineflicacy for many hours, well 
assured that we shall awake on 
the ensuing morning with every 
function of life restored and re- 
freshed. We commit the seed to 
the earth, in full assurance that, 
after afew weeks, it will sprin 
up in a new form, and that * our 
vallies will stand thick with corn ” 
Day by day we age clothed and 
fed, though our hands have nei- 
ther wrought in the logm nor 
wielded the sickle. It isidle to 
speak of this as effected by the 
mechanism of society: it is pro- 
vided by the economy of God, 
who has formed us so wonder- 
fully, and so regularly operates 
on the facuities and feelings he 
has given, that every one is sure 
of finding a supply of his wants 
in the knowledge and industry of 
his keighbour. It is difficult to 
conceive a spectacle more striking 
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than that which is exhibited ev- 
ery day in a great nation; where 
ten, or twenty or thirty millions 
of beings, not one of whom can 
support life without a regular 
supply of food, retire calmly to 
rest at night, in a perfect confi- 
dence that they shall find a sup 

ply for their wants on the follow- 
ing day. Need I add to these 
general proofs of the superintend 

ing care and vigilance of God, 
those personal experiences, which 
all of us, I am persuaded, pos- 
sess of his particular providence ? 
These indeed are less fitted for 
argument than the public demon- 
strations of his agency ; but I ap- 
peal to all who have watched the 
events of their lives with any dil- 
igence, whether they have not 
frequently been of a nature to 
produce upon their own miads a 
powerful and reasonable convic- 
tion, that the Almighty does not 
behold them with indifference ; 
that he neither forgets their ini- 
quities nor despises their cuffer- 
ings; but mingles mercy with 
judgment, and vindicates his 

oodness in both. 

If, then, we are persuaded (as 
surely we must be,) that God is 
both infinite in excellence and 
highly deserving of our confi- 
dence, let us consider what it is 
to put our trust inhim. The 
true nature of a thing may gen: 
erally be best understood by con- 
templating its most perfect spe- 
cimen. ‘Trust in God was exhib- 
ited in its utmost possible perfec- 
tion, when Christ hung upon the 
cross for man. He could have 
called down legions of angels, 
but he knew what was the will of 
his Father, and ‘ he ¢ommitted 
himself to bim who judgeth right- 
eously.” Hisstrength and spirits 
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eunk under his sufferings; the 
powers of darkness were trium- 
phant ; the shades of death gath- 
ered fast around him; his God 
had forsaken him; yet the last 
accent that faultered on his lips 
avowed his full conviction, that 
the arm of the Lord was not 
shortened nor the empire of right~ 
eousness Subverted. It is the pe- 
culiar character of a lively trust 
in God, that ‘“ against hope st 
believeth in hope.”? When all 
is cheerful around, and health 
and friends and fortune unite to 
shower their bounties on us, there 
is little danger of falling into an 
anxious desponding temper. But 
health is not always firm, friends 
are not always present, and for- 
tune is exceedingly fickle. Per- 
haps some little distress first over- 
takes us; vexations and disap- 
pointments follow; adiminution 
of fortune succeeds; sorrows 
thicken fast upon us ; the strong 
wall, that seemed to fence in our 
blessings so securely, is almost 
Jeveled; and calamities roll in, 
wave after wave, till we are ready 
toperish. How is it with us now? 
Can we still repose on the watch- 
ful providence of God, and trust 
in his mercy ? Let us remember, 
that these are the seasons in which 
the character is to be strengthen- 
ed and the sincerity of our pro- 
fessions established. Can we say 
that we love God, when the flame 
of our affection is ready to ex- 
pire with the first gust of misfor- 
tune? Do we pretend that we put 
our whole trust in him, and yet 
despair of his mercy, and almost 
deny his providence, though noth- 
ing in the whole world is altered 
but our condition ? It is alike the 
office of reason and of faith to 
correct the delusions of our sens- 
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es, to place things before us in 
their true proportions, and pre- 
vent our being deceived by mere 
appearances. A firm trust in 
the wisdom and beneficence of 
God is at once the evidence and 
exercise of both, 

Butthe duty of trusting in God 
is not limited to the seasons of 
distress. ‘Then, indeed, it is the 
most severely tried ; and in pro- 
portion to the severity of the tri- 
al it is invigorated. But the 
general uncertainty of human 
concerns. requires an internal 
principle of strength that is e- 
qually extensive ; the constant 
care and kindness of our Maker 
demand the retura of an unceas. 
ing confidence. ‘Trust in God 
will produce in every period, and 
under all the varied circumstan- 
ces of life, a settled preference of 
spiritua) things over those which 
are temporal. Suppose any con- 
ceivable temptation: the ques- 
tion always is, do you dare to re- 
ly on the faithfulness of your Ma 
ker ; torenounce the pleasure, to 
support the suffering, from a ra- 
tional regard to his will; to “ en- 
dure, as seeing him who is invisi- 
ble??? Letitnot be imagined that 
the seasons in which this duty is 
to be exercised recur only at in- 
tervals; they are daily and hour- 
ly. You are poor, perhaps, and 
some sad child of affliction comes 
to plead for your compassion : 
trust in God, and be bountiful. 
You are engaged in business, and 
others, less scrupulous than you, 
are advancing before you : trust, 
trust in God, and be just. You 
are so peculiarly situated, that a 
slight prevarication or improper 
concealment would greatly favor 
your interests, and enable you to 
preyent serious uneasiness to your: 
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seifor others: trust in God and 
be sincere. Whoever will hon- 
e-tly attend to all the various oc- 
casions in which he is called up- 
on to testify his confidence in 
God by acting in contradiction 
to present appearances, will as- 
suredly discover’ that this princi- 
ple, though its utmost energies 
are developed only under the 
prssure of great calamities, com- 
municates its. influence to the mi- 
nutest concerns ; insinuating it- 
self insensibly, where the Chris- 
tian character is matured, inte 
the whole system of life; and 
like the element we breathe, im- 
pafting purity and vigour wher- 
ever it prevails, though itcelf, 
perhaps, unseen by those whom 
it refreshes. 

It is natural, for those whose 
hearts are deeply penetrated with 
a sense of the beneficence of their 
Maker, to inquire with some so- 
licitude how they may. offer to 
him an acceptable sacrifice ; what 
are the actions, what the dispo- 
sitions, which he will consider as 
more peculiarly consecrated to 
his glory. Certainly, among the 
many motives which recommend 
the duty of putting our trust in 
God, the consideration best fitted 
to affect a grateful and generous 
spirit is, that it is a homage pe- 
culiarly pleasing to his Creator. 
It may even be said, without pre. 
sumption, that it is a tribute in 
some measure. worthy of him. 
We have confidence in those we 
love. We have confidence in 
those whom we highly esteem 
and venerate. T'o trust in God, 
is to declare practically (and this 
is avery different matter from 
the mere profession, ) that we be- 
lieve him to be such as he really 
is, all-powerful, of unfailing wis- 
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dom and faithfuiness, abundant 
in mercy and loving kindness.— 
"This is an acknowledgment which 
in the nature of things must be ac- 
ceptable. It i3a service not of 
the lips, but of the heart. It is 
an avowal in the sight of the uni- 
verse, that ** this God is our God.” 
It is a solemn and effective re- 
cognition of his authority, and of 
our entire resignation to it— 
What parent is not gratified to 
find, that in the midst of appar- 
ent severity or neglect his child 
has ever placed an entire reliance 
on his affection ? Who does not 
feel his heart glow with grati- 
tude towards those who have 
loved him in absence and silence, 
and with perhaps the appearances 
of alienation on his part? When 
Alexander gave into the hands of 
his friend and physician the paper 
which accused him of perfidy, 
and in the same instant swallow- 
ed the medicine which he was 
informed would be fatal, what 


* words can do justice to the feel. 


ings of both? Weare not pre. 
sumptuous in thus transferring 
the ideas which are -attached to 
the most intimate relations in 
this life to spiritual concerns; 
because, when Ged vouchsafed 
to assume the characters under 
which he has revealed himself to 
us in holy writ, he certainly in- 
tended not merely to instruct us 
in our duties towards him, but to 
animate and console us by the 
communication of his sentiments 
towards us. And conformably 
to these views, we find, that of 
the many celebrated actions of 
holy men which have been haad- 
ed down to us, none are marked 
with stronger testimonies of the 
approbation of God, than those 
which indicated a very lively 
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confidence in him. Such was 
Abraham’s departure from his 
native land, and that solemn act 
of faith by which he offered up 
his anly begotten son. Such was 
the cheerful courage of Caleb 
and Joshua, when thé body of 
the Israelites refused to march 
into the land of Canaan. Such 
was “the holy enthusiasm of 
young David,” when he fought 
and slew the champion of the 
Philistines. Such was the pious 
humility of Hezekiah, when he 
committed to God the protec- 
tion of his people against the 
overwhelming forces of the As- 
syrians. ** Now these things were 
written for our example, that we, 
through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures, might have hope.” 
It seems a sort of injustice to 
the subject, after urging the mo- 
tives for putting our trust in God 
which have been last mentioned, 
to speak of the benefits which will 
result to ourselves. God, how- 
ever, who knows his creatures and 
desires their happiness, has mul- 
tiplied the inducements to his ser- 
vice, So that no reasonable or vir- 
tuous principle of action in the 
heart of man may be left unad- 
dressed. Indeed, the rewards 
which he proposes to Christians, 
are of so spiritual a nature, that 
while, contemplated in one aspect, 
they appear fitted to operate upon 
that sense of interest and rational 
desire of happiness which belongs 
to every living creature, in an- 
other character they address the 
feelings of the heart in a language 
of the most persuasive eloquence. 
The blessings which Revelation 
offers are ever of a nature to bring 
us nearer to God, the source and 
consummation ofthemall. This 
gteat principle, which breathes 
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through the whole of religion, 
is visible in that portion of it 
which we are now considering. 

I know not, indeed, that any 
words can more beautitully de- 
scribe the blessedness of trusting 
in God, than those of the twenty- 
third Psalm; “The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in grecn 
pastures; he leadeth me becide 
the still waters. Herestoreth my 
soul; he leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness, for his name’s 
sake. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow 
of death, 1 will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me, thy rod and 
thy staffcomfort me. Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the 
presence of mine’ enemies: thou 
anointest my head with oil; my 
cup runneth over. Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life, and I 
will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.”” What cheerful. 
ness, what courage, what peace, 
what holy gratitude and heaven- 
ly piety breathe through this no- 
ble composition! Thee are the 
rewards of placing our confidence 
in God; and, however our timid 
hearts and wavering intellects 
may deceive us, these are the true 
and everlasting sources of happi- 
ness. ‘hese are the riches with 
which no stranger imtermeddles. 
“The kingdom of heaven is with- 
in you.” In this land of shad- 
ows, visible things are continual- 
ly pressing upon the senses, and a 
careless unr flecting’ world pays 
them a ready homage. We ad- 
mire wealth ; wevalue highly the 
estimation of our neighbours ; 
we are vain of hereditary hon- 
ours; we pant for political ree 
nown, Poverty and unimpor- 
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tance in society are dreaded, as 
the last of evils. We are fright. 
ened with phantoms, and grasp 
at baubles, But, whoever will 
set himself to read the word of 
God diligently, and with honesty 
and courage contemplate the real 
nature of things, will be convine- 
ed that no external good can con. 
stitute the proper happiness of a 
being suchas man. Born for 
immortality, and endowed with 
an intellectual and moral nature, 
his true felicity must certainly be 
sought inthose thinge which are 
permanent as himself; in what- 
ever may furnish a fit and noble 
employment for his faculties, or 
awaken his feelings to emotions 
of generosity and affection. 
Thanks be to God, this world, 
with all its imperfections, sup- 
plies abundantly occasions for 
both. But God is himself the 
highest object to which the soul 
in all its powers can be directed. 
None ever trusted in him, without 
increasing in sptritual strength. 
None ever trusted in him, without 
discovering more and more of the 
plans of his providence, and of 
the depth of his unzearchable wise 
dom. Nore ever trusted in him, 
without tasting largely of his 
bounty. To trust in God, in its 
more advanced state,is to have 
the image of his perfections ever 
before us; to live in his continu- 
al presence, encircled, as it were, 
by the visible forms of his ma- 
jesty and goodness. What words 
can adequately portray the digni- 
ty of suchacondition ; the tran. 
quility it communicates, the cour- 
age it inspires, the joy, and grat- 
itude, and holy affections it 
breathes through the soul! “Oh 
taste and see how gracious the 
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Lord ts; blessed are all they that 
put their trust in him.” 
Ch. Ob. 


5 leet 
eee ee 


Havinc observed that you 
sometimes admit into your mi:- 
cellany such portions of scarce or 
unpublished works as may pro- 
mote its excellent design, I take 
the liberty to communicate an ex- 
tract from a letter. of Sir Mat- 
thew Hale to his grand-children, 
which has been printed, but lies 
deposited, I believe, unknown to 
the former editors of his works, 
in the British Museum. If I 
have not formed too high an es 
timate of the authority of that 
truly wise and pious man, his tes- 
timony to the good effects result- 
ing froma strict observance of 
the Christian Sabbath will prove 
mot unacceptable to you and your 
readers. Should you, from this 
epecimen, feel any wish to peruse 
the remainder of the letter, I 
shall be most happy to leave my 
transcript of it with your pub- 
lisher. I cannot conclude this 
Without expressing my humblest 
and most heartfelt thankfulness 
for the benefits I have derived 
from your labours. 


G. W. 


«< ] will acquaint you with a 
truth, that above forty years’ ex- 
perience and. strict observation of 
myself hath assuredly taught me. 
t have been near fifty years a 
man as much conversant in bu- 
siness, and that of moment and 
importance, as most men ; and 
T will assure you, 1 was never 
under any inclination to fanati- 
cism, enthusiasm, or superstition. 


Tn ali this time, I have most 


industriously observed, in my- 
self and my _ concerns, these 
three things:—1. Whenever I 
have undertaken any secular bu- 
sinesson the Lord’s day (which 
was not absolutely and indispen- 
sably necessary), that business 
never ‘prospered and succeeded 
weil with me. 

“ Nay, if I had set myself that 
day but to forecast or desion any 
temporal busines, to be done or 
pertormed afterwards, though 
such foreca:t were just and hon- 
est in themselves, and had as 
fair a prospect as could be ef- 
fected, yet [ have been always 
disappointed in the effecting of 
it, or in the success of it. So 
that it grew almost proverbial 
with me, when any importuned 
me to any secular businees that 
day, to answ®ér them, that ifihey 
suspected it to succeed amiss, 
then they might desire my un- 
dertaking of it upon that day. 
find this was so certain an ob- 
servation of me,that if I feared 
to think of any secular business 
that day, because the resolution 
then taken would be disappointed 


or unsuccessful. 


“* That always, themoréclose- 
ly I applied myself to the duties 
of the Lord’s-day, the more 
happy and successful were my 
business and employments of the 
week following. So that I 
could, from the loose or Strict 
observance of that day, take a 
just prospect and true calculation 
of my temporal successes in the 
ensuing week. 

* Though my hands and mind 
havebeen as full of secular busi- 
ness, both before and since | 
was a judge, as it may be any 
man’s in England, yet I never 
wanted time in my six days to 
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ripen and fit myself for the busi- 
ness and employments I had to 
do though I borrowed not one 


‘minute from the Lord’s-day to 


prepare for it, by study or oth- 
erwise. But on the other hand, 
if | had at any time borrowed 
from this day any time for my 
secular employments, I found it 
did further me less than if I had 
let it alone ; 


some yeafs’ experience, upon a 


and therefore, when | 
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most attentive and vigilant ob- 
servation, had given me this in- 
struction, I grew peremtorily re- 
solved never in this kind to make 
a breach upon the Lord’s-day, 
which I have now strictly ob- 
served for above 30 years.—This 
relation is most certainly and ex- 
perimentally true, and hath been 
declared by me to hundreds of 
persons, as I now declare it to 
you.” Ch. O8. 


———=aD: 000: ain. 
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CONSTITWTION OF THE MIDDLEBURY COLLEGES CHARITABLE SOCIELY. 


Articue J. This Society shall be 
known by the name of * THe Mrp- 
DLEBURY Co..ecs CHARITABLE 
Society ;” and its object shall be to 
assist indigent young men, who de- 
sign to enter the gospel ministry, in 
obtaining a liberal education. 

Aar. IL. Any person may become 
a member of this Society by subscrib- 
ing and paying the sum of twa dollars, 
and may continue a member, by pay- 
ing annually the sum of one dollar; and 
any person may become a member for 
life by paying, at one time, the sum 
fo 20 dollars. 

Arr. IIL. The officers of the Soci- 
ety shall bea President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and Sve directors. 
who shall be chosen at each annual 
meeting, by ballot. 

Art. LV. There shal be an annu- 
al meeting of this Society, at the Court 
house in Middlebury, on the Tuesday 
preceding each commencement at 
Middlebury College, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon: At which time 
some clergyman shall be chosen to 
preach a sermon at the sucteeding an- 
nual meeting. 

Arr. WV. The money subscribed 
and contracted to be paid to promote 
the design of this Society, shall be 
payable to the President and Vellows 


L 


_ the hands of 


of Middkebw College, and paid into 

ary Cites Treasurer ; and the 

same shall be con’ sled. and disposed 

of by the said Pre gident and Fellows, 

agreeably to the provisions and prin- 
ciples of this Society. 

Art. VI. No person shall receive as- 
sistancefrom the funds, raised by means 
of this Society, except young men a 
respectable talents, and such as are 
regular and hopefully pious mem Mace 
of some Christian Church. And each 
Society or individual subscribing, or 
making donations, may designate the 
denomination, to which the persons 
assisted by the money by him or them 
paid, shall belong. 

Arr. VIL. It sha!l be the duty of 
the directors to judge and decide up- 
on the qualifications of all persons ap- 
plying for assistance from the Socie- 
ty; they shall have the exclusive right 
to designate the person, who shall re- 
ceive assistance—how much each shall 
receive and whether by loanor dona- 
tion. And no person shall receive any 
assistance except such as are approv- 
ed by the directors: Whose certifi- 

ate in writing giving their ditection, 
shall be sufficient authority ta said 
Presidentand Fellows, or their Treas- 
urer to pay out any toney raised by 
mraans of thisSeciety, Provided, hew- 
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ever, that in case tlie society shall at 
any time neglect to appoint directors, 
the said President and Fellows may 
appoint five persous, who shall have 
the same powers as the directors ap- 
pointed by this Society, until the next 
pnnual meeting. 

Arr. VIL Ausiliary Societies 
formed for the premotion of the object 
of this society shall have a right to 
send one representative to the meet- 
ings of the Society for each 20 dol- 
lars annually raised and paid to pro- 
mote said object. And such repre- 
scntative shall have all the rights and 
be admitted to all the privileges of 
members at sail meetings, 

Arr. IX. Any Society, or individu- 
al, who shall contribute the sum of 50 
dollars, or more, shall have the right, 
within one year after the donation. is 
made, to designate the person or per- 
sons, to whose assistance his, or their 
donation shall be applied, ~ - 

Arr. X. It shall be the duty of the 
directors, ateach annual. meeting of 
the Society to cause to be laid before 
the Society the state of the funds ; in- 
cluding an account of the receipts and 
expendituges, together with the num- 
ber of applicants for assistance, for the 
preceding. year. 

Art. XI, No alteration shali be 
made in this Constitution, unless pro- 
posed by vote of the Society at one an- 
nual meeting and passed at a subse- 
quent annual meeting by a majority 
of two thirds of the members present. 





The following is the address adopted 
by the society, whieh we recom- 
mend to the perusal and consider- 
ation of all who are disposed to 
lend their assistance to so laudable, 
and for the benefit of religion, so 
important a design. 


ADDRESS. 

A number of gentleman, having as- 
sociated themselves under. the title 
ofthe Middlebury College Charitable 
Society, established for the purpose 
of liberally educating indigent young 
gentlemen for the Gospel ministry, 
think proper to call the attention of 


_ the publick to the objects they have 


in contemplation, and respectfully to 
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solicit their countenange and coope- 
ration. 

Nothing it is hoped has influenced 
the members of the society as an in- 
ducement to form this association, 
but a sincere desire to promote the 
temporal and everlasting benefit of 
mankind. The thought that nearly 
one hundred towns in this state, and 
probably about the same proportion 
in the adjoining States, are destitute 
of preachers of any descriptien, was 
to them a subject of very serious re- 
flection. The evil, they knew, did 
not usually arise from inability in the 
peopie to support preaching, but from 
an absohite scarcity of the heralds ot 
the cross. They fec!, that where 
there is no public dispensation of di- 
vine truth, where the doctrines and 
precepts of religion are not regularly 
and forcibly inculeated, the inhabi- 
tants will soon become corrupt in 
their principles, and grovelling in 
their moral practices ; they will dai- 
ly be rendered more worthless mem- 
bers of society on earth, and more un- 

t to enjoy the happiness of heaven. 

If morality is of any consequence to 
the world, if religion is of any mo- 
ment, if it imposes any restraint in 
prosperity, if it affords any consola- 
tion in adversity, if it takes away the 
sting of death, and confers immortal 
felicity beyond the grave, it certainly 
is of infinite importance to raise up 
young men with the design of their 
becoming devout and useful clergy- 
men. 

No method presents itselfto the so- 
ciety so likely to be effectual to this 
end, as that of giving encouragement 
to young gentlemen of apparent pie- 
ty and belonging to some christian 
church, in obtaining a collegiate ed- 
ucation. To such persons only, as 
may be seen by perusing the accom- 
payning articles of the constitution, 
the monies raised by the exertions of 
the society will be religiously appro- 
priated: None, let it be repeated, 
except those who are hopefully the 
followers of the blessed Redeemer are 
to ‘derive any benefit from the funds ef 
this establishment. But as the en- 
deavors of this society must be very 
circumscribed (though we have no 
doubt of their effecting all in their 
power,) unless extended beyond: the 
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limits of Middlebury, we feel it a du- 
ty to call on gentlemen abroad for 
their assistance in carrying the lauda- 
ble purposes of this Institution into 

nore full gperation. And as the cler- 
gy may have more influence in con- 
cerns of this nature, than any other 
order of men in the community, we 

cannot help addressing a few words 
particularly to them. 

Reverend and Respected Sirs, 

As the views of this Society are so 

important to mankind, and so intimate- 


ly connected with the holy duties of 


your profession we calculate confi- 
dently on having your aid and your 
prayers for their promotion. You 
have not in general much money to 
bestow, but you have it in your powe 
er to look up young men whoare suit- 
able objects of the society’s charity ; 
and you can easily be the means of 
forming female Cent Societies and 
other auxiliary institutions. You can 
thus be instruinental in digging many 
a valuabie diamond from the earth 
and having it polished for the Master’s 
use. And will it not afford you some 
satisfaction when you have done 
with the world, and are going to re- 
ceive, and to enjoy the ‘recompence 
pfreward in the regions of glory to 
believe that you have contributed 
something towards raising up men 
who will worthily fill your vacant pla- 


ces and continue the dispensation of 


the word of life to your beloved flocks ? 
And will it not enhance your happi- 
ness when you are gone to rest, when 
your spirits are rejoicing with the 
blessed, to behold this, and that and 
the other clergyman admitted into 
the assembly of the redeemed in heav- 
en, Whom you have been the means 
oi brmging from obscurity into no- 
tice, from the plough to the desk, 
me who themselves have been the 
happy Instruments of converting hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousahds, from 
the kingdom of Satan and who are 
spcedily coming, or havealready come 
home to gtory ? 

The society would next proffer 
its claims to the liberality of the ope: 
lei t 


Phe fund, for the promotion of 


gv ch your benefactions aie solicited, 
is, we imagine, no temporary thing, 
no being of a day, a month, or a year. 


It will exist, au.) we trust, do good, 
long after we, and all that now live, 
are inour graves. If providence has 
siniled on your cXertionsto accumu. 
Jate property, if it has made you mas- 
ters of considerable wealth, remem- 
ber it has also in¢veased your obliga- 
tions to bestow a portion of it on the 
desiitule. The spirit of the divine 
declaration is, he that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord.—And he, 
that spake as never man spake declar- 
ed, that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Your property is 
not yourown- It is a Joan from heav- 
en, and poor, and indiscreet indeed is 
the borrower, who does not punct: 
ally pay the interest of his Idan. — 
Would it not be wise in prosperity 
to calculate for the day of at versity ; 
to cast liberally of your abundance 
into the treasury of the Lord for the 
benefit of your, posterity? A frown 
from the Almighty may scatter your 
wealth to the four winds of heaven; 
and your children, who have high ex- 
pectations of a large idheritance, may 
become heurs to humiliation and pov- 
erty. Wecannot close this address 
without remarking, that we indulge 
the hepe of receiving assistance from 
every description of persons in the 
community. From those on whom 
God has not seen fit to bestow large 
means, we do not expect large dona- 
tions. But we do expect you will 
contribute something to advanee the 
cause of virtue ; something to enlarge 
the heritage of God. Recoilect the 
widow’s mite, and recoliect too its 
worth in the estimation of the Saviour 
of the worlds You can perhaps im. 
part asmall pittance, and smali‘as it 


may be it will be acceptable. But if 
you are hard pressed by the hand of 


poverty, if itis not in yeur power to 
bestow any pecuniary aid, you can 
present your supplications at the 
throne of grace, for a blessing on the 
endcaveui's abathete ; and for your pi- 
ous wishes, for your willing heart, you 
will have your reward in heaven. 
HENRY DAVIS, President. 
SAMUEL SWIPF'I, Secretary. 
Middlebury, tugust 17th, 1813. 


At the first meeting of the Society, 
agrecable to the constitution, on Toys 
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dav the 17th August last, the follow- 

ing officers were choser— 

H Davis D. D. President. 
llow OG. Parnrer, Vice President. 
Samucu Swair Ee. Secretary. 

Professor F. Hall, 
Rev. ‘tT. A. Merrill, 
Rev. Prof. Hough, 
Rev. . Fowler, 
lion. C. Langdon, 
The following article was propos- 
ed, aS an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, and referred to a committee for 
revision. 
Art. 12. Any person shall become 

2 member for life upon his paying, 
or securing to be paid to the society 
a sum not less than dollars to re- 
Mail aS a permanent fund to be laan- 
ed on good security, under the direc- 
tionof the Directors, and the annual 
ini¢:est to be appropriated agreeable 
to the several articles of this consti- 
tuizon. 


2 » 
rev. 


Directors. 








REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN STOCK- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 

Iy appears, that God, in his great 
merey, had been preparing the way, 
for some time past, for the great work, 
which he has of late, been carrying on 
amongst us. For two or three years 
past, he has heen graciously pleased 
to excite the minds of some of the 
people to unusual concern respecting 
the things of religion: And several! 
had been, hopefully, brought out of 
darkness intothe hght. A rather un- 
common spirit of prayer seemed to 
have been given to God's people, par- 
ticularly, as | have reason te suppose, 
to the female Society in this place 
instituted for prayer, animating them 
to peculiar carnestness, in their sup- 
plication, for an increasing revival of 
his own glorious work. In the fall of 
tle year our assemblies, on the Sab- 
bath, were large, and peculiarly sol- 
emn and attentive. Qn the first Sab- 
bath in January, thirteen were receiv- 
ed into the church; to three of them 
baptissn was administered at the time. 
‘The scene was aflecting; and it seem- 
ed, as it were, to strike the smoking 
flax into u fame, From that time for- 
ward the awakening, and attention to 
the concerns of their sauls increased 
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among the people, beyond any thing 
we have before known—an almost unt- 
versal solemnity prevailed. Soon 
nurobers were found to be under deep 
and pungent conviction : And hopeful 
conversion presently began to take 
place, and to increase. A divine and 
snpernatural power and agency were 
so visible, that very few mouths were 
opened against the blessed work.— 
This good work continued without 
interruption, and the number of con- 
verts almost daily increased. None 
oft these madea public professten, un- 
til the last Sabbath in June. Early 
in that month the church had meet- 
ings, and spent two afternoons in ex- 
amining into the qualifications, of 
such as offered themselves, for com. 
munion with the churgh. According- 
ly, the next Lord’s day, Seventy were 
propounded for admission into the 
church. Sixty-seven only were, how- 
ever, received—two or three feeble 
persons being then too unwell to conic 
out. Twenty eight of these received 
baptisin at the time. ‘The scene was 
exceedingly solemn and affecting.— 
Amongst those, who were received in- 
to the church, there were, of all ages, 
from fourteen to seventy——some few of 
these were persons, who hoped they 
had experienced religion, some for 
one, and sume for several years before. 
There are now, I believe, not less 
than sixty more, in the town, who hope 
they have experienced a work of sav- 
ing grace; and will, probably, most, 
or all of them, ere long, make a pul- 
lic profession—And, through the sovee 
reign, wonderful mercy of God, the 
number is constantly - increasing — 
Sometime in May, the good ‘work 
seemed rather on the decline; but, of 
late, God has been graciously pleased, 
again, much to revive it: And it is 
thought there are nearly as many un- 
der special and, many of them, deep 
impressions as there have been at any 
particular lime since this blessed wok 
has been graciously begun amongst 
us. Instances of apparent conversions 
are now frequent. God grant, that 
the gracious influence, which produ- 
ces such happy effects, may still be 
continued. The uumber of praying 
persons aid praying families is muei 
increased : And such as make men- 
tion of the Lord, it is hoped, will net 
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keep sifence, nor give him rest, till 
he establish, and tiilhe make Jerusa- 
lem a praise in the earth. Not less, 
probably, than a hundred and twen, 
ty have been the subjects of divine 
saving influences, (as we hope,) since 
the first sabbath in January :--And 
Cod is still carrying on, as we 
trust, his own gracious and glorious 
work. My own labours, and those of 
Mr. Swift, my worthy colleague, have 
been greatly increased—/is have been 
abundant ; much beyond what Jwas 
nbie to go through. at my advanced 
age. I esteem it a great biessing, 
that Ihave had, and still have his as- 
sistance. But God’s grace does all. 

I: may, perhaps, be useful to men- 
tion some particular instances, m 
which the hand and power of God 
vere more peculiarly visible, than in 
overs. A man of upwards of seventy 
veurs ofage came, within two or three 
“ears past, tolive amongst us. He ts 
aman of peculiar inginuity in the bu- 
siness which he follows—of better 
inental abilities than common—has 
travelled—been in England and Frange 
—and, while in France, took lodgings 
‘nthe same house with the noted 
‘Yhomas Paine. There he imbibed the 
religious, or rather irreligious senti- 
ments of Mr. Paine, and became a 
thorough and established infidel.-— 
With these sentiments he came into 
this town. Some time in the winter 
past he fell stck—Soon his confidence 
in his infidel principles began to be 
shaken. Expecting that he should 

-not probably survive that sickness, he 
soon teel into trouble of mind—his dis- 
tress became exceedingly great.— 
Some religious people, who visited 
him, thought it exceeded any thing 
they had before seen In this paia- 
ful siate of mind he continued for 
some timeBut at length divine sove- 
reign mercy and grace interposed, as 
we have reason to hope, and brought 
hin relief. An uncommon change 
seemed to have been wrought ia him ; 
and he professed to have hope in God, 
and peace and joy inbcheving. Know- 
ing his former character, christian 
people were, for sume time, diffident ; 
and dare not conclude thathe had ex- 
perienced a radical change. His con- 
duct, however, since, and his appar- 


pi engegedness in religion,. have 
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gained him the charity of christians 
and others: And he now takes much 
delight in the society of chistians.— 
When, after this, he first opened the 
New Testament to read in it, he could 
hardly persuade himself, that this was 
the book, which he had read in young, 
er life—Ana the truths he read. Were 
so new and differentfrom what he had 
ever apprehended before, that it seem- 
ed to him he had never heard them be- 
fore. ‘The character of the Lord Je- 
sus, and the atonement he made for 
sin gppeared to him so wise, so per- 
f.ct and glorious, that his heart was 
filied with delight—And his hope and 


joy in this glorious Saviour still con- 


tinue.—He derives no other ground 
of hope. 

The convictions which have been 
wrought in the minds of those, who 
have been the subjects of this blessed 
work, have, in general, been deep and 
pungent. They have, in most instan- 
ces, had a clear and distressing view 
of the total opposition of their hearts 
to God and holiness ; and felt an en- 
tire disrelish of the character of Christ. 
In some instances, the opposition they 
felt to Christ and to-his cause, was 
such, that they openly expressed their 
wishes never to see a christiun, and 
never to have one enter their doors. 
In one instance a female, after being 
relieved from her distresses by the 
power of divine grace, (as we trust,) 
mentioned before the church, wher: 
she was examined for admission, that 
her enmity against God rose to such a 
height, that she could have consented 
herself to go to hell, could she but cur- 
ry God inte hell with her. Surely the 
heart is, and must be desperate 
wicked ! | 

No visible disorder has taken place 
amongst us through the whole of the 
time im which God has been working 
so mightily by his power and grace : 
Nor have there been any @f those en- 
thusiastic flights, which ofien occa- 
sionreproach to be cast on a work o! 
God's Spirit. In our public meetings 
and assemblies nothing move than an 
uncommon solemnity has been observ- 
able ; unless it weve, in same instan- 
ces, the tears of those, whose minds 
have been affected. 

We have great reason of thankful- 
ness, that gaod order and regularity 
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have been observed notwithstanding 
so much emotion and agitation of mind 

as have been excited among the peo- 
ple.—And that, amidst the political 
dissensions so prevalent at the present 
day, a spirit of harmony and unanimi- 
ty respecting’ this glorious wo1k has 
been very apparent. In the manifes- 
tation of his saving love and mercy 
God has made no distinction between 
the diiferent parties in politics, there 


are amongst us : But he shows himself 


to be sovereign; having mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will, hardening. 

We feel, tho: erly in a far less de- 
gree than we ought, our obligations 
of eternal thankfulness and praise to 
the Great God suc Saviour for his 
ereat and very wonderful mercies to 
us. And such as are indeed the chil- 
dren of God, will bless his glorious 
name, to eternity, for the rich and un- 
deserved mercies he has graciously 
bestowed upon us. 

‘That this brief narrative of God’s 
glorious work, and the great things 
he has done. and is still doing for us, 
may be for the glory of God, the edifi- 
cation and quickening of all the good 
people into whose hands it fall—And 
that it may aWaken the attention of 
sinners, and be the mean of convincing 
them of the need they stand in of he- 
ing the subjects of a saving work of 
the Spirit of God—And, also, that it 
may excite the gratitude and praise 
of Zion’s friends, ‘and be the occasion 
of matiy thanksgivings to God, is the 
desire and prayer, 

Of their FAend and Servant, 
STEPHEN WEST. 
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LETTER FROM MR. OSGOOD. 


Tre following extracts are taken 
from a letter written to the publisher 
of the: Panoplist, bv the Rev. Thadde.- 
us Osgood, dated London, May 2 
1815, 


s Though in great haste I cannot 
seal this ‘letter without giving you 
some account of what the Lord j is do- 
ing here. Last week I devoted the 
whole of the time to the mecting's of 
the Missionary Society and other re- 
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ligious and benevolent institutions. — 
And I must say as thé queen of Sheba 
said to Solomon, notw ithst: nding all 
the great things which we have heard 
in America, yet when we see and hear 
ourselves, we are constrained to say, 
‘the one half was not told us.”” 

* 1 have heard two of the Royal 
Dukes advocating, with the greatest 
eloquence and force of argument, the 
dissemination of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and the universal diffusion of 
knowledge among all ranks of so- 
ciety. It is no uncommon thing to 
see several thousands of persons con- 
vened at one of these meetings of the 
Bible Society, consisting of all ranks 
from the Bishops, Lords, and Peers of 
the realm to the lowest servants. 
And the attention to the Missionary 
Societies is not much inferior. At 
several of the public meetings last 
week, I presume I saw three or four, 
some say five or six, thousands of peo- 
ple assembled, and all appearing to 
be of one heart and of one soul, as it 
was with the first followers of the Re- 
emer. Last weck I was invited to 
agsSist in administering the ordinance 
of the Lord’s supper to a very large 
assembly, I believe there w ere three 
or four thousand communing at once- 
in this metropolis, at two “different 
places, for no one house in the city 
could contain them. I thought this 
was 4 foretaste of heaven. 

“I close with expressing a sincere 
desire that we all may feel disposed to 
exertourselves in advancing the glo- 
rious work which God is now per- 
forming in our world.” 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO 
THB LONDON MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, MAY 15, 1815. 


Dear Brethren, 

Amonc the various pleasures de- 
rived from true religion, that which 
arises from the exercise of Christian 
berievolence is certainly not the least. 
The consciotsness of having done 
good, or the information that good has 
been effected by others, affords 4 high 
degree of mental enjuyment. We 
may reasonably suppose that the prim- 
itive Chrigtians experienced in a ve- 











tv high degree this sacred delight ; 
for as the conversion of the les 
formed a new epoch in the history of 


the Church, so it opened a new source 
of pleasure to the disciples of Christ. 
When Peter reported to them the con- 
version of Cornelius and his friends at 
Czsarea, with what exultation did 
they exclaim, “ Then hath God also 
to the Gentiles granted repentance 
unto life’? And when the missiona- 
ries sent from Antioch returned and 
announced their success to the assem- 
bled church, how great was their sat- 
isfaction when assured that God had 
opened the door of faith to the Gen- 
tiles. 

Professing, as we humbly hope, the 
same faith, and actuated, as we trust, 
by the same Spirit, the members of 
the Missionary Society, formed for 
the sole purpose of spreading abroad 
the glorious Gospel among the heath. 
en nations, are now convened, to hear 
from the Directors the transactions of 
the past year, which, it is presumed 
will excite emotions of pleasure and 
gratitude, and satisfy every member 
that his prayers and his pecuniary aid 
have not been offered in vain. 


AFRICA. 


The number and importance of our 
Missionary stations in South Africa, 
naturally direct our first attention to 
that quarter. The lamented death of 
Dr. Van der Kemp, the increase of our 
Missionaries, and the derangement of 
some of our northern settlements by 
the violence of the lawless plunderer, 
induced the Directors to détermine on 
sending one of their own body, if pos- 
sible, to regulate the concerns of the 
Society, and to place them on a prop- 
er footing for the timetocome. They 
were happy in prevailing on the Rev. 

John Campbell to undertake this la- 
bor of love ; with great satisfaction 
they ccnfided in his steady and pru- 
dent zeal; and the information they 
have already received of his proceed- 
ings, has fully convinced them that 
their confidence was well placed.— 
They have the pleasure of reporting 
that Mr. Campbell reached the Cape 
(with his associate Mr. George Thom, 


intended for the East,) on the 24th of 


October last. Mr. Campbell’s health 
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appears to have suffered at first, from 
a tedious voyage and the heat of the 
climate ; but his last letters are writ- 
ten with so much spirit and cheerful- 
ness as lead us to hope that itis com- 
pletely, restored. He has been fa- 
vored with the most friendly inter- 
course with the Colonial Government 
and the Society is under the greatest 
obligations tc his Excellency Sir John 
Cradock, the Governor, who has as- 
sured. both Mi. Campbell and Mr. 
Read, “ that every practicable aid, 
consistent with the expanded veiws of 
Government, will ever be given to ad- 
eg e the real interest of a communi- 
,» (referring especially to Bethels- 
die ) that professes such sacred prin- 
ciples—provided that the indispensa- 
bie habits of industry and ue ful em. 
ployment, are inculcuted with zeal and 
Care, as the most important object, 
next to the concerns of religion.” ia 
these wishes of the Government, we 
are certain that the Missionaries most 
heartily concur, as is evident by the 
advances already made in civilization 
and social improvement, particularly 
at Bethelsdorp : and. in pursuance of 
this great design, we are confident 
that Mr. Camp shell will steadily fol- 
low the example of Dr. Van der Kemp, 
as far as his advicc and influence ean 
extend, in all our African Missions. 

With regard to Bethelsdorp, the 
Directurs have to report that Mr. 
Read, assisted by Mr. Ulbricht, Me, 
Smit, Mr. Wimmer, Mr. Bartlett, and 
William Corner (the negro from Dem- 
arara) continues to labor with his ac- 
customed zeal. ‘The news of Dr. 
Van der Kemp’s death deeply ailected 
his congregation ; and Mr. Read, in 
a letter dated soon after that event 
took place, says, ‘* Iconsider the So- 
ciety, and Bethelsdorp, yea, the whole 
Church, has, by his death, experienced 
the severest loss it could have sues- 
tained. We are not ashamed, to de- 
clare our belief that his eueaS is not 
to be found upon earth, and that he 
was little behind the chiefest apostles 
of our Lord.” 

Notwithstanding the removal of 
this excellent man, religion appears 
still to prosper at Rethelsdorp. Ina 
letter dated August 8, 1812, Myr. 
Read says, ‘* It will afford no small 
pleasure to the Directors | 
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of the society to hear that the Lord 
continues his Kindness to Bethelsdorp, 
and that we have visible proofs that 
the gospel of Christ is the power of 
God to the salvation of sinners,” of 
which he relates some singular in- 
stances, and adds, “I have baptised 
nine adults since my return from the 
Cape, and there are many more who 
give us pleasing hopes of their inter- 
est in Christ.” 

Mr. Read also says, “ We have in 
contemplation several plans by which 
the expenses are not only likely to be 
lessened, but wholly done away. In- 
deed, if the Institution continue to 
flourish as it has done, the people will 
soon be able to support the Missiona- 
ries themselves.” . 

Mr. Albrecht and the other Mis- 
sionaris who left Warm Bath in the 
Great Namaquas, on account of the 
cepredations of Afrieaner, arrived, af- 
ter toilsome removals, at the Cape, 
where they staid for spme months. 
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They then took tieir journey north- 
ward, through the great wilderness, 
towards their former residence, and 
arriving at a place calied Bezonder 
Me id, they found that a considerable 
number of their former congregation, 
who had been driven from Warm Bath, 
weie again collected. There they 
had an opportunity of hearing partic- 
ulars of the distresses endured by their 
Namaqua friends, who were still per. 
secuted and robbed by Africaner — 
When Mr. Albrecht and the other 
brethren, had with great difficulty 
reached the krall, called Silver Foun- 
tain, they were received in the kindest 
manner by Cornelius Kok, who earn- 
estly intreated one of the brethren to 
abide with him; promising, after a 
time, to remove with his large family 
into the country of the Corannas, and 
settle in the neighborhood of the 
brethren Anderson and Janz. 
(To be continued.) 


Bn oetry. 


Tue following verses are nothing more than an imitation of Horace’s “ Pone 
me pigris ubi nulla campis,” &c. 


Cantantes——(minus via ledat) eamus ; 
Carmina tum melius, quum venerit ipse, canemus. 


Place me whefe winds and tempests reign, 
Where frowning Winter binds the plain 


In chains of ice and snow ; 


Where never Summer’s tipid breeeze 


Invigorates the dying trees, 
Or bids the waters flow. 


Or place me where the arid soil 
Mocks human skill and human toil ; 
Where ceaseless thunders roll ; 
Where not a leaf of verdure grows, 
Nor dews descend, nor fountain flows, 


To cheer the fainting soul. 


My Saviour’s love, my Saviour’s smile, 
The tedious moments shall beguile, 

And give the desert charms ; 
What tho’ the clime be wing’d with death ? 


—’Twere Heaven to yield this fleeting breath, 


And fly to Jesus’ arms. 


APES. 
Ch. O86. 











